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The opposed the king's trial. But even the " Rump ", as the
remaining members were contemptuously called, fell to
Army! quarrelling with the Army. Cromwell wished them to
dissolve and call a new Parliament; they refused, unless
it was laid down that they were all to have seats in the
new Parliament; they also urged that the Army should be
disbanded. At last Cromwell lost patience. He went down
to the House himself, banged his fist on the table, and
bawled out, " Get you gone! Give place to honester
men." His soldiers poured in and turned out the mem-
bers by force.

This was one way of settling the question, but it was not
the right way. King had gone and House of Lords had
gone; the House of Commons was the last relic of legal
government left. Now that had gone too, destroyed by
military violence. Many people had despised the " Rump "
Failure of but they did not approve of this way of getting rid of it.
weirs Consequently, none of CromwelPs later schemes for new
! Parliaments were ever successful. He tried first an
assembly of " faithful persons, fearing God and hating
covetousiiess", recommended by ministers throughout
the country. These were called in mockery " Barebone's
Parliament", from the name of one of the members,
" Praise-God " Barebone. This assembly accomplished
nothing and soon resigned its power to its maker, Crom-
well. Then, in 1653, Lambert brought forward a new
constitution, the " Instrument of Government", and
Cromwell, who was by it made head of the State, accepted
it.

Thus the government fell into the hands of Cromwell;
i he had a Council of State to help him, and Lambert's
**po * constitution had given him the title of Protector, but
his real power rested on the Army.   He could not afford
to quarrel with it, and thus he refused to take the title of
king, because the Army hated the idea of a king.   The